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Abstract 

Ghazali’s “The incoherence of the philosophers” spurred a counter-commentary by 
Ibn Rushd, as is well known. Up to ten texts from Ottoman scholars also purport to 
be commentaries on the Tahafut , constituting a commentary tradition that has been 
neglected by scholars. The first two commentators, Khojazada (d. 1488) and ‘Alii’ al-DIn 
Tusi (d. 1482), are not line-by-line exegetes of Ghazall, but rather update the discussions 
that Ghazall broached to the level of knowledge available to them. Khojazada was 
favored by the Ottomans, but Ala’ al-DIn’s content, methodology and argumentation 
style proves to be just as, if not more, interesting for us. 
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Introduction 

It is well known that Ghazall’s Tahafut al-falasifa (The Incoherence of the 
philosophers) received a counter-commentary from the hand of Ibn Rushd, 
aptly called Tahafut al-Tahafut (The Incoherence of the Incoherence). This text, 
in turn, received a super-commentary from Agostino Nifo (d. 1545). We may 
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speak in this case of a mini commentary tradition, connecting Baghdad, to 
Andalusia, to Italy. What has remained less well known is that around the same 
time as Nifo wrote his commentary, Ghazall’s Takdfut inspired a small com¬ 
mentary tradition of up to ten texts, which had nothing to do with Ibn Rushd’s 
book, in the Ottoman Empire, stretching from the 15th century until the 18th 
century. In this article, I sketch the contours of this commentary tradition and 
give a general assessment of the two commentaries that started this commen¬ 
tary tradition, those by Ala’ al-DIn TusI (d. 1482) and Khojazada (d. 1488). 

Ala’ al-DIn Tusl’s and Khojazada’s books were written concurrently, as Sultan 
Mehmed 11 had invited both of them to write such a study. In their time, 
Khojazada’s book was deemed the better of the two, and wielded its influence 
in the centuries after as some scholars wrote glosses on Khojazada’s text. For us, 
both books have interesting aspects to them worth studying. Most important, 
they are witnesses to an interesting period of Ottoman scholarship, namely, the 
time of Mehmed 11 and his conquest of Constantinople. The Sultan’s patronage 
ensured the final rise and establishment of an Ottoman intellectual milieu. The 
texts are ‘commentaries’ in an odd way; they do not comment word-by-word on 
GhazalTs text, as will be explained and analyzed later on. Only little attention 
has so far been paid to these texts, and as a result only ‘Ala’ al-DIn TusTs text 
is edited and available. 1 For Khojazada’s text the situation is more complicated 
and a critical edition is a still a desideratum. 2 


Studying the Tahafuts 

‘Ala’ al-DIn Tusi’s and Khojazada’s books have not remained completely unno¬ 
ticed in modern scholarship. To begin with, I find it useful to string together 


1 ‘Ala’ al-DIn TusI, Takdfut ai-faiasifa, ed. by R. Sa'ada (Beirut: al-Dar al-‘alamiyya, 1981). There is 
a reprint from Dar al-fikr al-Lubnani, 1990, with different pagination. I will refer to the al-Dar 
al-‘alamiyya print. 

2 I will cite multiple sources, including a manuscript, as the printed version is not a critical edi¬ 
tion and difficult to read. The manuscript was chosen for three reasons: 1) it may be old if we 
are to trust the date, 2) it has been collated, 3) I find it to be written in a most elegant hand. 
For citations from the chapters on God’s knowledge I also refer in this paper to my own semi- 
critical edition in my ma thesis. Khojazada, Takdfut ai-faiasifa (Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-iTamiyya, 
1303/1884-5); Khojazada, Takdfut ai-faiasifa, ms Beyazid Veliyyiiddin 1990 (Istanbul: 919 h.); 
Khojazada, “Thalatha fusul min kitab Tahafut al-falasifa li-Khojazada,” in “Two Ottoman Intel¬ 
lectuals on the Issue of God’s Knowledge: Khojazada and ‘Ala’ al-DIn al-Tusi,” L.W.C. van Lit, 
Unpublished ma Thesis (Montreal: McGill University, 2011), 1-26. Available at http://digitool 
.Library.McGill.CA:8o/R/-?func=dbin-jump-full&object_id=i04850&silo_library=GENoi. 
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previous scholarship on them, to show how a misinterpretation has managed 
to persist until this very day, namely, that Khojazada was the only Ottoman 
commentator on the Tahafut and that he commented not on Ghazali’s text but 
on Ibn Rushd’s commentary. 

Modern interest in the Tahafut and its commentaries starts with explo¬ 
rations of Ghazali’s Tahafut by a number of 19th century scholars such as 
Schmolders, Gosche, and Munk. 3 They were aware of it through Ibn Rushd’s 
commentary, of which Renan makes frequent use to reconstruct Ibn Rushd’s 
system of thought. 4 After this prelude, it is the year 1302/1884 that marks the real 
beginning of modern interest in the Tahafut and its commentaries, including 
the Ottoman reception. In that year, Ghazali’s Tahafut alfaldsifa, together with 
Ibn Rushd’s Tahafut al-Tahafut, and also Khojazada’s Tahafut alfaldsifa was 
printed in Cairo. 5 It was quickly followed by two subsequent printings (of the 
same editions) in 1319/1901 and 1321/1903. 6 D.B. Macdonald notes (in 1899) that 
the edition was put together “apparently from an earlier Constantinople edi¬ 
tion,” 7 and although Bouyges notes that this was confirmed to him by “plusieurs 
cheikhs de Constantinople,” 8 it seems that no one has been able to provide evi¬ 
dence for it. The influence the Cairo printing had on scholarship can hardly be 
underestimated. Apparently the first to make use of it was Tjitze de Boer, who in 
his 1894 doctoral dissertation paraphrased and explained the entire Tahafut. 9 


3 A. Schmolders, Essai sur les ecoles philosophiques chez les Arabes, et notamment sur la 
doctrine d’Algazzali (Paris: Firmin Didot Freres, 1842), 213 ff.; R. Gosche, “Uber Ghazzalis 
Leben und Werke,” Abhandlungen der philos.-histor. Klasse der Koniglich Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Berlin (1858): 239-311; S. Munk, Melanges de philosophic juive et arabe 
(Paris: A. Franck, 1859), 369. 

4 E. Renan, Averroes et l’averroi'sme, 4th ed. (Paris: Calmann-Levy, 1852). 

5 Though in one instance, at the end of the book, 1303 is printed as the year of publication. 

6 The 1321 publication has Khojazada’s text on the margins, not as a standalone text. It 
further specifies that it was ‘‘printed at the expense of Mustafa al-Babl al-Halabl and 
his brothers in Egypt.” All three are mentioned by Bouyges in; M. Bouyges, “Notes sur 
les philosophes arabes connus des Latins au Moyen Age. v. Inventaire des texts arabes 
d’ Averroes,” Melanges de l' UniversiteSt.-Joseph 8 (1922): 25. Bouyges gives further informa¬ 
tion in: Ibn Rushd, Tahafot at-Tahafot, ed. by M. Bouyges (Beirut: Imprimerie Catholique, 
1930), xix. 

7 D.B. MacDonald, “The life of al-Ghazzall with especial reference to his religious experi¬ 
ences and opinions,’ "Journal of the American Oriental Society 20 (1899): 124, fn. 1. 

8 M. Bouyges, “Inventaire des Textes Arabes d’Averroes (suite) Additions et Corrections a la 
Note v,” Melanges de I’Universite St.-Joseph 9 (1923): 45. 

9 Tj. de Boer, Die Widerspriiche der Philosophic nach al-Gazza.lt und ihr Ausgleich durch Ibn 
Rosd (Strassburg: Verlag von Karl J. Triibner, 1894), 62-63. He in fact opens his book by 
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A few years later, in 1913, a German paraphrase appeared by Max Horten. 10 
From here on, more and more scholarly works start to appear, of which one 
of the highlights is Van den Bergh’s English translation of Ibn Rushd’s Tahdfut 
al-Tahajut . 11 The familiarity of Ghazall’s book and Ibn Rushd’s response among 
scholars of Islamic philosophy was thereby firmly established, to the point that 
it received generous attention in introductory books on the history of Islamic 
philosophy. 12 

All the while though, only passing mention of Khojazada’s book (let alone 
Ala’ al-DIn’s book) was made. Whenever it did receive attention, these men¬ 
tions were possibly too obscure to reach a large audience. One of the earliest 
mentions of Khojazada’s (and ‘Ala’ al-DIn’s) book was due to Fliigel, in his cat¬ 
alogue of manuscripts of the Vienna court library (Hofbibliothek). He listed 
an ms of Khojazada’s work as “Tahafut li-Khojazada.” 13 Citing Hajjl Khalifa’s 
Kashf at-zunun, he gave an accurate (albeit short) description of the debate 
between Khojazada (“Chodschazada”) and ‘Ala’ al-DIn, and commented further 
that Khojazada’s goal was to take and expand Ghazall’s critique of the philoso¬ 
phers. He also referred to Ibn Kamal Pasha’s commentary, which is included 
in a Viennese ms containing several works of Ibn Kamal Pasha. He listed this 
commentary under the apt title “Risala fi 1 -jawab ‘amma katabahu Khojazada 
fi Tahafut al-hukama’.” 14 A couple of years later Steinschneider referred to this 
in an entry on Ghazall’s Tahdfut . 15 Brockelmann, in his gal, called Khojazada’s 
book “chiefly a critique of Ghazall and the philosophers.” 16 Unfortunately, he 
listed ‘Ala’ al-DIn’s book as “Kitab al-Dhakhlra (Dhukhr) fi 1 -Muhakama bayna 


acknowledging this (“Im jahre 1302 d.H. (1884/5 D ) erschienen in Cairo zwei schriften 
zusammengedruckt...”), and closes his book by suggesting more than 60 corrections to 
the edition. 

10 M. Horten, Die hauptlehren des Averroes: nach seiner schrift: Die Widerlegung des Gazali 
(Bonn: A. Marcus und E. Webers Verlag, 1913). 

11 Ibn Rushd, Averroes’ Tahafut ai-Tahafut (The Incoherence of the Incoherence), transl. by S. 
van den Bergh, 2 vols. (London: Luzac & Co., 1954). 

12 For example, the widely read book by Leaman makes abundant use of Ghazall’s and 
Ibn Rushd’s texts; 0 . Leaman, An Introduction to Classical Islamic Philosophy, 2nd ed. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002). 

13 G. Fliigel, Die arabischen, persischen, tiirkischen Handschriften derK. u.k. Hofbibliothek zu 
Wien, (Hildesheim: 01 ms, 1867), #1520 = vol. n, 597. 

14 Fliigel, Die arabischen, persischen, tiirkischen Handschriften, vol. m, 218. 

15 M. Steinschneider, Die hebraeischen Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters und die Juden als 
Dolmetscher (Berlin: Kommissionsverlag des Bibliographischen Bureaus, 1893), 326-27. 

16 C. Brockelmann, Geschichte derarabischenLitteratur, 2nd ed. (Leiden: Brill, 1937), Gil, 298. 
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1 -Ghazali wa-Ibn Rushd (Tahafut ‘ala 1 -Tahafut).” This is some years later re¬ 
peated in Laknawi’s Fciwa’id al-bahlya and many years later repeated by Khayr 
al-Din al-Zirikli in his al-A c lam and in Kahhala’s Mu c jam al-mu’allifin } 7 Add to 
that Horten’s statement in the introduction of his Hauptlehren that Khojazada 
and ‘Ala’ al-Din Tusi were asked to write a study to decide between Ghazali and 
Ibn Rushd, 18 and we see that in a matter of fifty years from Fliigel to Horten, the 
narrative has been severely distorted. At this point, commentaries after Kho¬ 
jazada are disregarded and the two earliest Ottoman commentators are said to 
have commented both on Ghazali and Ibn Rushd, instead of only on Ghazali. 

Bouyges, writing a couple of years later, got the story of the two Ottoman 
scholars right. In the introduction to his edition of Ibn Rushd’s Tahafut al- 
Tahafut he discussed the possibility of Khojazada’s and ‘Ala’ al-Din’s texts as 
sources for establishing a correct version of Ibn Rushd’s text. He however 
noticed that no such possibility exists, as both texts only related back to Gha- 
zall’s text, not Ibn Rushd’s text. “Cette opinion, qui dramatise l’histoire, n’est 
pas suffisamment fondee en ce qui concerne Averroes,” 19 as Bouyges noted. 
He also noted that there are glosses on Khojazada’s work, which were equally 
without any reference to Ibn Rushd. However, recourse to the earlier (wrong) 
story was made by Louis Gardet. He wrote in his entry on “Tim al-Kalam” in 
the Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition that “the work of the Turk Khojazade 
(gth/i5th century) [...] sought to refute the Tahafut al-Tahdfut of Ibn Rushd.” 20 
Besides this, no mention is made in the ei 2 of other Ottoman commentaries on 
Ghazali’s Tahafut. 

It seems that with a distorted comment in an encyclopedia as important 
as the ei 2 , the complete story about the debate between ‘Ala’ al-Din Tusi and 
Khojazada and the subsequent commentary tradition was more or less forgot¬ 
ten in modern scholarship and the work of Khojazada was known only as an 
attempt to refute Ibn Rushd. For example, Inalcik ambiguously wrote that the 
sultan “invited the two great theologians of the period [...] to write a treatise 


17 Brockelmann, gal, sii, 279; M. Laknawi, al-Fawa’id at-baklyafttarajim al-Hanaftya (Cairo: 
Matba'at al-sa‘ada, 1906), 145, n. 1; Kh. Zirikll, al-A'Iam (Beirut: Dar al-‘ilm al-malayin, 1980), 
vol. 5, 9; ‘U.R. Kahhala, Mu’jam al-mu’allifin (Damascus: al-Maktaba al-‘Arabiya, 1957), 
vol. 7,185. 

18 Horten, Die hauptlehren des Averroes, iii. 

19 Ibn Rushd, Tahafot at-Tahafot, xix. 

20 Louis Gardet, ‘“Ilm al-Kalam,” ei 2 , vol. 3, ii4ib-ii5ob. Gardet must have written the article 
between 1967 (latest year of a publication he refers to) and 1971 (publication date of 
Volume hi of the ei 2 ). 
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on the subject.” 21 Though we may appreciate his mention of “two great theolo¬ 
gians,” thereby not forgetting ‘Ala’ al-Din Tusi, it is unclear whether “the subject” 
refers back to Inalcik’s earlier statement concerning “the famous controversy 
between Ghazali and Ibn Rushd” or to “the relationship between religion and 
philosophy.” A doctoral dissertation completed at the Sorbonne, 1972, had as its 
objective to edit and analyze Khojazada’s text. 22 This chance to set the record 
straight was, unfortunately, lost and a critical edition of Khojazada’s text has so 
far remained a desideratum. 23 Meanwhile, Qumayr, in his introductory book on 
Ghazali’s and Ibn Rushd’s Tahafut, made no mention at all of the Ottoman com¬ 
mentary tradition. 24 Much worse is Qarlbullah’s claim that Khojazada wrote 
a commentary on Ibn Rushd and that there are beyond Ibn Rushd and Kho¬ 
jazada no other commentaries. 25 Gutas similarly only mentioned Khojazada 
as an Ottoman commentator, and claimed he commented upon Ibn Rushd. 26 

‘Ala’ al-Din Tusl’s text had all the while been available in an 1899 printing 
from Hyderabad. 27 Oddly enough, not much was done with it and the 1981 


21 H. Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire, transl. by N. Itzkowitz and C. Imber (London: Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 1973), 177. Almost echoed in E. Ihsanoglu, “Ottoman science in the classical 
period and early contacts with European science and technology,” in Transfer of Modem 
Science & Technology to the Muslim World, ed. by E. Ihsanoglu (Istanbul: ircica, 1992), 18. 

22 H. Jarral, “Tahafut [sic] al-falasifa par Khwadja Zade,” Unpublished PhD thesis (Paris, 
Sorbonne, 1972). Cf. H. Daiber, Bibliography of Islamic Philosophy (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 
#4855 = vol. 1,508; Association frangaise des Arabisants, Dix ans de recherche universitaire 
frangaise sur le monde arabe et islamique de 1968-69 a 19/9 (Paris: Editions Recherche sur 
les civilisations, 1982), #589 = 47. 

23 I want to note four depreciating aspects ofJarraTs work. Firstly, he erroneously states that 
Mehmed 11 asked ‘Ala’ al-Din Tusi and Khojazada to judge between Ghazali and Ibn Rushd. 
Secondly, the author could not find the printed edition of 1884 and bases his edition merely 
on Bibliotheque nationale de France, Arabe 2398 (copied 928/1521 from the author’s copy), 
and Cairo Khedival Library 4197, copied 977/1569, thereby simply disregarding the many 
dozens of manuscripts available in Istanbul. Thirdly, his analysis is nothing more than a 
very short summary of each chapter. And lastly, his actual edition was created using a type 
writer with a very faint ink on very thin paper making it barely readable. 

24 Y. Qumayr, Ibn Rushd wa-l-Ghazall: al-Tahafutan (Beirut: Dar al-mashriq, 1986). 

25 H.M. Qaribullah, The influence ofal-Ghazali [sic] upon Islamic jurisprudence and philoso¬ 
phy (Beirut: Dar al-jil, 1993), 36. 

26 D. Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture (London: Routledge, 1998), 174; D. Gutas, “The 
Heritage of Avicenna: The Golden Age of Arabic Philosophy, 1000-ca. 1350,” in Avicenna 
and His Heritage. A Golden Age of Science and Philosophy, ed. by J. Janssens and D. De Smet 
(Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2002), 88. 

27 ‘Ala’ al-Din Tusi, Kitab al-dhakhira (Hyderabad: Matba'a da’irat al-ma‘arif, 1899). 
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critical edition of Rida Sa'ada did not help to bring the text back in the spot¬ 
light. 28 Only Sa'ada himself conducted a comparative analysis. 29 He mainly 
deals with the conclusions (and not so much the argumentation) to the var¬ 
ious problems discussed in the Tahafut, and primarily discusses Ghazall and 
‘Ala’ al-Din. Sa'ada also included Ibn Rushd’s views, which he himself seemed 
to favor. 

In Turkish, the body of scholarship on Ottoman intellectual history has been 
growing and there is likewise more and more available on Khojazada and the 
Ottoman commentary tradition on the Tahafut. Tinker's dissertation seems 
to have been a milestone in turning attention towards these commentaries, 
despite her mistaken assumption that Khojazada wrote in response to Ibn 
Rushd. 30 Of particular significance are Arslan’s study on Ibn Kamal Pasha’s (also 
known as Kamal Pasha Zada) super-commentary, Guzel’s study on Qarabaghl’s 
super-commentary, and Gokdag’s study on Uskudari’s super-commentary as 
evidence for the awareness among Turkish scholars of the larger commen¬ 
tary tradition. 31 Among other studies it is the proceedings of a symposium on 
Khojazada that could be considered the new point of departure for the next 
generation of scholars interested in Khojazada and the two earliest Ottoman 
Tahafut commentaries. 32 The proceedings include a number of studies of spe¬ 
cific chapters from Khojazada’s book, some of them fairly short and mistakenly 
suggesting Khojazada responded to Ibn Rushd, 33 others drawing on a certain 
topic from different chapters, 34 and others focusing on a specific chapter. 35 


28 ‘Ala’ al-DIn Tusi, Tahafut al-falasifa, ed. by R. Sa'ada (Beirut: al-Dar al-'alamiyya, 1981). 

29 R. Sa‘ada, Mushkilat al-siral bayn alfalsafa wa-l-din (Beirut: al-Dar al-‘alamiyya, 1981). 

30 M. Tiirker, Ug TehafutBakimmdan Felsefe veDin Miinasebeti (Ankara: TiirkTarih kurumu 
Basimevi, 1956). 

31 Ibn Kamal Pasha, Tehafut hagiya [= Hashiya ‘ala Tahafut al-falasifa], transl. by A. Arslan 
(Ankara: Kiiltiir ve Turizm Bakanhgi, 1987); Qarabaghi, Karabagt ve Tehafut’u [= Hashiya 
‘ala Tahafut al-falasifa], transl. by A. Guzel (Ankara: Kiiltiir Bakanhgi Yayinlan, 1991); 
K. Gokdag, MehmedEmin el-Uskiid&rtve Telhtsu Tehdjuti'l-HukemaAdliEseri, Unpublished 
PhD dissertation (Istanbul: Marmara University, 2008). 

32 T. Yiicedogru et al., International Symposium on Khojazada (22-24 October 2010 Bursa): 
Proceedings (Bursa: Bursa Biiyiik^ehir Belediyesi, 2011). 

33 C. Karada§, “Hocazade’nin Tehafut’ unde Sebeplilik Meselesi,” in International Symposium 
on Khojazada, ed. by Yiicedogru et ah, 163-72. 

34 V. Kaya, “Alemin Ezeliligi Tarti§malarmda Hocazade’nin Yeri,” in International Symposium 
on Khojazada, ed. by Yiicedogru et ah, 253-67. 

35 A. Shihadeh, “Khojazada on al-Ghazali’s Criticism of the Philosophers’ Proof of the Exis¬ 
tence of God,” in International Symposium on Khojazada, ed. by Yiicedogru et ah, 141-60. 
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A pamphlet published concurrently is a most useful starting point for Kho- 
jazada’s life and works. 36 These developments in Turkey seem to have been 
a stimulus for a surge in scholarship in English; Ozervarli has just published 
a paper on Tahafut commentaries that had not arrived in libraries when the 
present article was completed, and two PhD candidates have proposed to write 
their dissertation on the Ottoman commentaries. 37 


Historical Context of the Tahafut Commentaries 

Drawing from this new awareness of the wider Ottoman commentary tradi¬ 
tion on the Tahafut, we are now ready to sketch a general outline of these 
texts, and in particular revisit the first two commentaries by ‘Ala’ al-Din Tusi 
and Khojazada. This survey suggests that seemingly innocent misreadings or 
ambiguous remarks can lead to sweeping statements and a total disregard for 
certain texts if we uncritically rely on secondary literature. Let us therefore now 
try to set the record straight on these commentaries. 

‘Ala’ al-Din Tusi and Khojazada wrote their commentaries in response to the 
same invitation from sultan Mehmed n. The bio-bibliographer Hajji Khalifa 
(d. 1657) summarizes Tash Kubri Zada’s (d. 1561) account as follows: 

Sultan Mehmed 11 ordered [...] Khojazada [...] and ‘Ala’ al-Din Tusi [...] 
to both write a book on their judgment of the discussion between the 
Tahafut of the Imam [al-Ghazall] and the philosophers. Khojazada wrote 
it in four months and Tusi wrote it in six months. They chose Khojazada’s 
book above Tusl’s one. Both received 10.000 dirhams from the Sultan, but 
Khojazada was also given a precious robe. That was the reason for the 
departure of Tusi to Persia. 38 


36 T. Yiicedogru, Arap, Acem ve Rum Diyannda Emsalsiz Biri Hocaza.de Muslihuddtn Mustafa 
(Bursa: Bursa Biiyiiksehir Belediyesi, 2010). 

37 M.S. Ozervarli, “Arbitrating between al-Ghazall and the Philosophers: The Tahafut Com¬ 
mentaries in the Ottoman Intellectual Context,” in Islam and Rationality: The Impact of al- 
Ghazall Papers Collected on His 900th Anniversary. Vol. /, ed. G. Tamer (Leiden: Brill, 2015). 
The two PhD candidates are Efe Murat Bahkgioglu of Harvard University and Josephine 
Gehlhar of Freie Universitat Berlin. 

38 Hajji Khalifa, Kashf al-zunun (Istanbul: Wakalat al-ma‘arif, 1943), vol. 1,513. Cf. Tash Kubri 
Zada, al-Shaqa’iq al-nu‘maniyyaft ‘ulama’ al-dawla al-'uthmanlya, ed. by S.M.T. Behbahani 
(Tehran: Majlis-i shora-yi islami, 2010), 91. 
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The general narrative of this account does not need clarification. All later 
commentaries seem to have been, at least in form, responses to Khojazada and 
in this story we find that it was deemed the better of the two initial books. 

I would like to point out a couple of things we can take away from this 
passage. Perhaps most important, we may note that this story assumes that 
philosophy, or intellectual thought in general, was not considered to have 
received a fatal blow by Ghazali as has sometimes been opined by modern 
scholars. That the discussion between Ghazali and ‘the philosophers’ needed to 
be examined, and that for this examination not one but two intellectuals were 
commissioned, shows that the discussion was far from settled and both sides 
were considered credible. 39 

Further, towards the anthropology of Islamic intellectual history, we may 
note that this passage gives us insight into book production. These books came 
to be because they were commissioned, and were written in about half a year. 
This may strike us as a remarkably short period of time, given that they are 
both sizable texts, but it finds its explanation in a consideration of their style of 
formulating their arguments, which consists to a great extent of appropriations 
of earlier texts. 40 

A second remark of an anthropological nature is that both parties received 
the same monetary compensation and the only aspect in which the winner 
received more than the other was the respect accrued by the gift of the robe. 


39 It seems that it was not even clear what Ghazali’s position exactly was concerning ‘philos¬ 
ophy’. For example, the great polymath Suyuti, an Egyptian contemporary of Khojazada 
and ‘Ala’ al-Din Tusi, changed his opinion on Ghazali’s opinion on logic twice, first assert¬ 
ing that Ghazali favored logic, then proposing that Ghazali saw practical use in logic, and 
finally concluding that Ghazali was in reality opposed to logic. See M. Ali, “Muslim Oppo¬ 
sition to Logic and Theology in the Light of the Works of Jalal al-DIn al-Suyuti (d. 911/1505),” 
Unpublished PhD dissertation (Leiden: University of Leiden, 2008), 167. 

40 For an analysis of their sources, see L.W.C. van Lit, “The Chapters on God’s Knowledge in 
Khojazada’s and ‘Ala’ al-DIn’s Studies on al-Ghazali’s Tahafut al-Falasifa,” in International 
Symposium on Khojazada, ed. by Yiicedogru et al., 175-99. ‘Appropriation’ refers to the 
process of copying and pasting from earlier source, continually making small (sometimes 
big) changes to the original text that do not necessarily alter the meaning, but do change 
its wording. Appropriation therefore reveals a practice of studying and reflection on the 
source text, since only someone who understands the idea can alter the text without mis¬ 
takenly changing the meaning. For more information, see L.W.C. van Lit, “Eschatology and 
the World of Image in Suhrawardi and His Commentators,” Unpublished PhD dissertation 
(Utrecht: Utrecht University, 2014), 355-356, cf. AI. Sabra, “The Appropriation and Sub¬ 
sequent Naturalization of Greek Science in Medieval Islam,” History of Science 25 (1987): 
223-43. 
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Further, such respect was apparently deemed of such importance that it may 
have played a role in ‘Ala’ al-DIn Tusl’s graceless exit from the Ottoman intel¬ 
lectual scene. 

This aspect of patronage brings us to the historical context in which this 
debate took place. Tash KubrI Zada reports that Khojazada wrote this book 
in a madrasa in Constantinople, 41 and given his entire report on Khojazada 
this may have happened around the year 865/1460, several years after the 
conquest of Constantinople in 1453. After the conquest, soldiers were told they 
could loot the city for three days, except for the buildings themselves, which 
would fall to the Sultan. 42 As a result, many of the buildings were instantly 
repurposed, which was convenient for an expanding power that soon turned 
into a full-fledged empire. 43 Mehmed ifs patronage of the arts and sciences, 
a hallmark of his life, 44 rose to a new level after the conquest. A total of 
eight churches were turned into mosque/madrasa complexes, and both Ala’ 
al-DIn TusI and Khojazada were installed as professors. Among these churches 
were the Hagia Sophia church, the Pantokrator church, the Christ Acataliptos 
church, the church of St. Savior in Chora, and the Pantepopte monastery. 45 
When the dust had settled, Mehmed 11 ordered the building of a grand new 
mosque in his name, on the site of the Church of the Holy Apostles (or what 


41 Tash KubrI Zada, al-Shaqa’iq : 122. Note that in historical sources the city was for a long 
time still referred to as Qustantiniyya, cf. Macdonald’s and Bouyges' use of it above. 

42 J. Von Hammer, Geschichte des osmaniscken Reiches (Pest: Hartleben’s Verlag, 1827-1835), 
vol. 1,554. 

43 This not only for the development of the empire, but also to establish and confirm the 
identity of the power of the ruler, cf. Von Hammer, Geschichte , vol. 2, 212: “Gebaude 
iiberleben nach der natiirlichen Folge der Dinge ihre Erbauer; darum haben von jeher 
Menschen ihren Nahmen durch Bauten zu verewigen, sich durch Tempel und Kirchen in 
den Himmel hinauf und hinein zu bauen, und selbst durch Graber ihr Daseyn fiber das 
Grab zu verlangern getrachtet.” 

44 Cf. N. Asutay-Effenberger and U. Rehm, eds., Sultan Mehmetn. Eroberer Konstantinopels — 
Patron derKiinste (Koln: Bohlau Verlag, 2009); F. Babinger, Mehmed der Eroberer und seine 
Zeit: Weltenstiirmer einerZeitenwende (Munich: F. Bruckmann, 1953), 552-557; A.K. Cihan, 
“Fatih Donemi Ilim Hayati ve Hocazade,” International Symposium on Khojazada, ed. by 
Yficedogru et at, 59-86. 

45 E.K. Ayverdi, Osmanli Mi'Marisinde: Fatih Devri 855-886 ( 1451-1481) (Istanbul: Baha mat- 
baasi, 1973), 347; 428; and 537. The Pantokrator became the Zayrak Mosque, named after 
Mulla Zayrak who was the first to take the position as professor ( mudarris ) there. The 
mosque is still intact and the neighborhood around it is still known as Zeyrek. The Pan¬ 
tepopte became the Eski Imaret Mosque, the St. Saviour became the Kariye Mosque 
(presently a museum), and the Christ Acataliptos became the Kalenderhane Mosque. 
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was left of it after the looting of the crusaders in 1204). At the new complex 
of the Fatih Mosque, eight new madrasas were built, perhaps to replace the 
earlier repurposed churches. 46 From then on these became known as The 
Eight Madrasas’ ( al-madaris al-thaman), or ‘The Courtyard of the Eight’ (sahn 
al-thaman). 

The sudden creation of many more madrasas went hand in hand with a 
sudden rise in the number of intellectuals. Tash Kubri Zada collected in his 
al-Shaqd’iq al-Nu c manIya bio-bibliographical information on scholars, doctors, 
and mystics, and placed them in rubrics according to roughly the era of the 
sultan in which they were active. If we extract some basic information from that 
book, we can clearly see how intellectual activity took off in the 15th century, 
under Mehmed 11. The following graphic shows the number of entries per 
sultan (date of ascension between brackets) until Mehmed n: 47 


■ Mystics Scholars 



Osman 1 (1299) Orhan(i324) Murad t (1361) Bayczid 1 (1389) Mehmed 1 (1413) Murad it (1421) Mehmed ll (1451) 

Number of intellectuals mentioned in al-Shaqa’iq al-Nu'maniya 


46 This is implied by Tash Kubri Zada, al-Shaqa‘iq, 90 ( lamma band al-madaris al-thaman 
hunaka naqala l-tadris minha ilayha). 

47 The division between mullas and shaykhs is a fine line and what is presented here is merely 
to give an overall impression. For example, in Tash Kubri Zada’s al-Shaqa‘iq mention is 
made of‘al-Shaykh Ramadan’ (p. 47), but we have counted him here as a mulla since we 
read that he became judge of the army ( qadibi-l- ‘askar) and the veneration reads rawwaha 
Allah ruhahu instead of qaddasa Allah sirrahu, the latter being the usual one Tash Kubri 
Zada applies to sufi shaykhs. Another example is ‘al-Sayyid ‘Ala’ al-Din ‘All al-Samarqandi’ 
(pp. 77-8). Even Tash Kubri Zada does not seem to know what to make of it, beginning the 
entry with ‘al-’drifbi-llah al-mula al-’alim'-, the first term always applies to sufi shaykhs, the 
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With 89 persons mentioned, the era of Mehmed n towers above previous 
eras. If we compare just the number of scholars, then all eras before Mehmed n 
combined held 69 scholars, against 62 in Mehmed n’s time. We should also 
keep in mind that most of the scholars from Murad n’s time were still active 
under Mehmed 11. To further catalyze scholarly activity, Mehmed 111) commis¬ 
sioned copies of famous philosophical and scientific texts, 48 2) ordered new 
texts to be written, and 3) staged debates. 49 

I have here brought together different aspects of Mehmed n’s patronage of 
intellectual activity, implying that they are elements of a thoughtfully orches¬ 
trated master plan on behalf of Mehmed 11 (and his inner circle), to ensure a 
boom in scholarly activities, effectively initiating an Ottoman intellectual tra¬ 
dition. I have done so in a relatively simple manner, and to what extent this 
thesis holds true or needs redressing awaits further investigation. 

It is however against this background, Mehmed n’s efforts to create a new 
scholarly tradition, which I wish to place ‘Ala’ al-DIn TusI and Khojazada. They 
both were appointed by Mehmed 11 in various capacities, being in charge of 
madrasas and receiving salaries. Judging by their positions, they were in fact 
among the top scholars Mehmed 11 had at his disposal. Arguably, Mehmed n’s 
plan to have ‘Ala’ al-DIn TusI and Khojazada both write a commentary on a 
famous philosophical text such as Ghazall’s Tahajut combines all three just- 
mentioned elements of his patronage into one. 


latter always to mullas. I have put him under mullas only because he appears in the middle 
of a list of mullas. 

48 For example, a copy of Ibn Sina’s al-Shija’ was commissioned and completed in 871/1466- 
7 (reproduced in Ibn SIna, ilahiyat-i Sifa (Ankara: Vakiflar Genel Mudiirliigii Yayinlari, 
2005)); a copy of Suhrawardl’s Hibnat al-ishraq was commissioned and completed in 
882/1477-8 (ms Topkapi A 3267); a copy of Naslr al-Din Tusi’s Tahrir ai-UqilcLls was com¬ 
missioned and completed in 869/1464 (ms Feyzulla 1359, Facsimile Takriru usuli'l-hendese 
ve’l-hisab, ed. I. Fazhoglu (Istanbul: Tiirkiye Yazma Eserler Kurumu Bafkanhgi, 2012)); a 
copy of Ibn Kammuna’s Shark al-TalwThdt was commissioned and completed perhaps 
864/1459 (ms Yeni Cami 765, cf. R. Pouijavady, and S. Schmidtke, A Jewish philosopher of 
Baghdad (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 76). 

49 For example, Khojazada also engaged in court debates with Afdalzada, Molla Zayrak and 
‘All Qushji. See Tash KubrI Zada, al-Shaqd‘iq, 118-29. They may have survived as treatises, 
see Hajjl Khalifa, Kashf al-zunun, vol. 1,221-3. 
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The Legacy of the First Commentaries 

The continuing interest in both commentaries is not only evident from the 
many manuscript copies available, 50 and signs of use on them, 51 but also from 
the production of a number of independently circulating ‘commentaries’ on 
them. I have found references to eight different authors, but only of three of 
them I have so far been able to establish that the work is extant. From the 
references and from the texts of the three extant works, it seems that all of them 
styled their works on Khojazada’s commentary. 

The first one, Haskiya ‘ala l-Tahafut, is by Ibn Kamal Pasha (d. 940/1534), one 
of the most famous intellectuals of Ottoman history. That this important intel¬ 
lectual busied himself with the Tahdfut commentaries is in itself an argument 
in favor of their importance. His text is a set of glosses, citing a few words from 
Khojazada’s text and then arguing on his own concerning the topic raised in 
Khojazada’s text. These glosses simply start at some point in Khojazada’s intro¬ 
duction, and end in the fifteenth chapter, 52 though some manuscripts already 
end the glosses at the second chapter. 53 An edition was apparently created, 
but never published. 54 The glosses follow the text of Khojazada quite closely. 
Sometimes the glosses follow each other up one sentence after the other, at 
other times there is a considerable gap in between. As he only cites the first few 
words of Khojazada’s text, Ibn Kamal Pasha’s text is not usable without a copy of 
Khojazada’s text. One important note to make is that he cites Ala’ al-DIn Tusl’s 
commentary, to which he refers as al-Dhukhr . 55 He does so only rarely, but the 
few cases are significant enough in showing that Ibn Kamal Pasha was aware of 
both texts and found it useful to juxtapose them in some cases. He evinces no 
awareness of the existence of Ibn Rushd’s commentary. 

QarabaghI (d. 942/1535), working at about the same time as Ibn Kamal Pasha, 
also wrote a gloss on Khojazada’s text. In principle the text seems to be untitled. 


5 o Cf. Yiicedogru, Arap, Acem ve Rum Diyarmda Emsalsiz BiriHocaza.de Muslihuddin Mustafa. 

51 For example, ms Ayasofya 2204 and ms Carulla 1276 (dated 976 h.) contain many glosses 
in the margin. 

52 Ibn Kamal Pasha, Tehafut ha§iya [= Hashiya ‘ala tahafut al-falasifa], transl. by A. Arslan 
(Ankara: Kiiltiir ve Turizm Bakanligi, 1987); A. Arslan, “Kemal Pa§a-Zade’nin ‘Hafiya ‘ala 
Tahafut al-falasifa’si’,” Ara§tmna Ankara Universitesi Dilve Tarih-Cografya Fakultesi Felsefe 
Boliimii Dergisi 10 (1972): 19-45. 

53 See e.g. ms Yazma Bagislar 5587 (Istanbul: 954 h.). 

54 Arslan, “Kemal Pa§a-Zade’nin ‘Hafiya ‘ala Tahafut al-falasifa’si’,” 19, fn. 1. 

55 E.g. Ibn Kamal Pasha, Tehafut ha§iya, 24; 26; 49; 52; 127; 254; 260; 415; 303; 296; 299; 345; 358; 
410; 422; 444; 453; 502; and 528. 
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Tahafut al-hukama ’ is what the manuscript reads on the title page, though in 
the introduction this title is used to refer to Khojazada’s text. It is a relatively 
small work, 18 folia in manuscript form, 69 pages in Turkish translation. 56 Like 
Ibn Kamal Pasha’s text, it only cites a few words from Khojazada’s text each 
time, and since the work is much smaller the gaps in between are much bigger. 
A copy of Khojazada’s text and some familiarity with it are required to make use 
of Qarabaghi’s text. It covers the first twelve chapters of Khojazada’s text and 
does not seem to refer to ‘Ala’ al-Din Tusi, nor to Ibn Rushd. Qarabaghl’s text has 
a small introduction in which he does not seem to be saying much more than 
that these glosses are some of the thoughts he had while reading Khojazada’s 
text. 

Of an entirely different order is Uskudari’s (d. 1736) text, which is not a set 
of glosses, but an abridgment of Khojazada’s text, by the title of Talkhis Tahafut 
al-hukamcCfiradd madhahib ahl al-ahwcT. He writes in his own introduction: 

I wanted to abridge it by strictly mentioning only the strongest [ques¬ 
tions and answers] and leaving out some of the minutiae, which are not 
quite useless but which are somewhat superfluous. [This I wanted to do] 
when I saw that my coevals incline to brevity and avoid prolixity and 
augmentation. So I chose sufficient explanations and clear and complete 
discussions, and made obscurities clear in the margin. 57 

When considering the introduction and the three chapters on God’s knowl¬ 
edge—which I will use in the last part of this paper—this proves to be true. 
The rest of the introduction in Uskudari’s text is more or less an abridgment of 
Khojazada’s introduction, and the three chapters on God’s knowledge are con¬ 
structed by copying certain parts of Khojazada’s text, with only very light edit¬ 
ing to glue the parts together. Whereas the three chapters run in Khojazada’s 
book to about 6.400 words, Uskudari’s reduces this to only 2.700. As far as I can 
tell, no mention is made of ‘Ala’ al-Din TusTs work. 

So we see that Khojazada’s text received special attention from Ottoman 
scholars. As witness to interest in the Tahafut commentaries outside of Ana- 


56 Qarabaghi, Karabagt ve Tehafut'il [Hashiya ‘ala Tahafut al-falasifa], transl. by A. Guzel 
(Ankara: Kiiltiir Bakanhgi Yayinlan, 1991), 58-126; ms Hiiseyin Husnu Pa§a 787 (Istanbul: 
959 h.), foil. ib-i8a. 

57 Uskudari, Talkhis al-Tahafut, in Mehmed Emin El-Uskildari ve Telhisu Tehafiiti'l-hukema 
AdliEseri, K. Gokdag, Unpublished PhD dissertation (Istanbul: Marmara University, 2008), 
126; ms Kemankes 266 (Istanbul: 1138 h.), fol. lb. 
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tolia, Khojazada’s text was first printed in 1884 in Cairo and ‘Ala’ al-Din’s text 
was first printed in 1899 all the way in Hyderabad. 


Preliminary Analysis of the Tahajuts 

I call these texts commentaries, but they do not take the form of line-by-line 
commentaries. Ibn Rushd’s commentary on the Tahajut, conversely, contains 
word-for-word the entire text it is commenting on and refuting. This is per¬ 
haps what we would expect when we think of a commentary, a shark, but I 
think it is meaningful to avail ourselves of a wider definition of ‘commentary’, 
one defined as a text which evidently relies in structure on another text, and 
shows intentional textual correspondence exactly in those places which define 
the structure and composition of both texts. This way we can speak of a ‘com¬ 
mentary tradition’ constituted by all texts that show such structural textual 
correspondence. 1 would argue that this definition works especially well for the 
post-Avicennan Islamic intellectual discourse, as many later texts structurally 
rely on an older text, without this meaning that such later texts are servile to 
the older text. 58 Such is the case for our Ottoman texts. As we shall see, their 
introductions expressly relate their books to GhazalTs book, and the chapter 
headings undeniably prove that the Ottoman scholars are basing their book 
on GhazalTs book. To some extent, this is also repeated on the smaller scale of 
the inner structure of the chapters, as we shall see. Only when we zoom in to 
the level of paragraphs and sentences, do we find little to no textual correspon¬ 
dence between any of the two Ottoman texts and GhazalTs Tahafut. 

In terms of their content, these commentaries do not provide explanatory 
notes on GhazalTs text, but rather bring the discussion of the topics that 
Ghazall mentions to the standards of their own time, as we shall see later. 
Asad Ahmed observed that commentators regularly picked and chose which 


58 The reader is reminded that for the better part of the previous century, the scholarly con¬ 
sensus regarding late-medieval Islamic intellectual discourse was to dismiss it as servile 
and unoriginal. To give two prominent examples, Brockelmann writes that “So ist in 
diesen Jahrhunderten in Agypten und Syrien zwar noch viel Papier mit schwarzer Tinte 
bedeckt worden, aber nur wenig geschrieben,” gal, vol. 2, 7-8, and Van Ess writes about 
14th c. intellectual activity that “Derselbe Stoff wird in sterilem Wechsel aufgeladen und 
wieder abgeladen, ohne daft man sich an den Quellen erneuerte.” J. van Ess, Die Erken- 
ntnislehre des Adudaddin al-Ici: Ubersetzung und Kommentar des Ersten Buches seiner 
Mawaqif (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1966), 33. 
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parts of the source text they commented on and which parts they did not, 
and that these choices were not dictated by the needs of the source text but 
by the discourse contemporary to the commentator. 59 This is exactly how the 
Ottoman commentaries on the Tahafut are most usefully seen. 


Comparing the Structure of the Tahafiits 

A comparison of the chapter headings between Ghazali’s original and the 
two Ottoman commentaries shows how Khojazada dropped one chapter and 
added three, and how Ala’ al-Din Tusi notably changed the language in the 
chapter titles. The numerals on the left side indicate Khojazada’s chapter count, 
the right side indicates Ghazali’s and ‘Ala’ al-Din Tusi’s chapter count. 


Khojazada 

Ghazali 

‘Ala’ al-Din Tusi 

Jp bJd JUad <3 

(Jtli V OUlli 



pi PjS JUajl (3 

pi JUad 3 


pi i-bj 3 J^.i 3 

pi 4j JjI 3 JUaji 3 

jlUS\ AjJoj (J 

V pji Jllad 3 

.ie-hll Vl “UP jA«3j 

^ ji (*4p. 3 

P j\, pi Jcls 

3 Ji jl jLjj aU*_j 

JU: ail Uji jl jL) 3 


59 A.Q. Ahmed, “Post-Classical Philosophical Commentaries/Glosses: Innovation in the Mar¬ 
gins,” Oriens 41 (2013): 317-48, esp. 320 and 345. 
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(cont.) 
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Khojazada Ghazali 


‘Ala’ al-Din Tusi 
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(cont.) 
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Ghazali 
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Note that Ghazall’s chapters number six and seventeen have no chapter 
heading in the text, but this is what is given in Ghazali’s introduction. The 
heading in the text is very long for Ghazali’s chapters number sixteen, eighteen, 
nineteen, and twenty; what I have given here is what is stated in Ghazali’s 
introduction. 

If we compare ‘Ala’ al-Din’s chapter headings and Ghazali’s chapter head¬ 
ings, we notice that ‘Ala’ al-Din stays close to the subjects Ghazall chooses. 
However, he does take the liberty to reword them in a more positive way. For 
example, while Ghazall makes frequent use of words like ‘invalidation’ ( ibtal) 
and ‘inability’ ( ta’jiz ), ‘Ala’ al-Din does not follow this. Either he uses ‘establish¬ 
ment’ ( itkbdt ) instead or, more frequently, he uses a sentence structure such 
as ‘on the proof of whether or not x is y’ (ft bayan anna ... am la). Sometimes 
his wording is more precise, such as in the case of chapter seven, where Ghazall 
raises the question whether God can be divided into genus and differentia. Here 
‘Ala’ al-Din labels the discussion whether or not God can be composed of‘intel¬ 
ligible parts’ (ajztf i aqllya ). The most interesting difference is in chapter ten. In 
Ghazali’s text it is a very short chapter. ‘Ala’ al-DIn takes this opportunity to 
stray from Ghazali’s topic and discuss the concept of knowledge, as a prelude 
to the next three chapters on God’s knowledge. 

Comparing Khojazada’s chapter headings with Ghazali’s, we notice a closer 
resemblance than that between ‘Ala’ al-DIn and Ghazall. The wording, includ¬ 
ing the use of ibtal and ta'jlz, stays close to Ghazali’s original. The only real 
difference is a rearrangement and addition of some chapters. This is already 
apparent with the first chapter, which, although dealing with a problem that 
is connected with the next chapters, is not attested as such in Ghazali’s book. 
Furthermore, Khojazada expanded chapters three and five of Ghazali’s text (in 
Khojazada’s count chapters four and seven), with an additional chapter to fur¬ 
ther clarify the issues at stake. His additions, therefore, do not appear to intro¬ 
duce new material but instead offer a different systematization. Lastly, just as 
‘Ala’ al-DIn deviated from Ghazall in chapter ten, Khojazada also deviated from 
him but in a more radical way. He simply did away with the chapter altogether 
and proceeded directly to chapter eleven (in his count chapter thirteen). Kho¬ 
jazada therefore added three chapters and did away with one, leaving him with 
two extra chapters in total. The assertion in Kashf al-zunun that Khojazada’s 
study contains two more chapters than Ghazali’s original is therefore not the 
whole story. 60 


60 Hajji Khalifa, Kashf al-zunun, vol. 1, 513. This was taken over by Sa'ada, Mushkilat al-sira\ 

20. 
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Comparing the Introductions 

The introductions to the commentaries of the two Ottoman intellectuals pro¬ 
vide us further evidence of the difference in attitude they had. Of the two, it is 
‘Ala’ al-DIn TusTs that for us may be more interesting. Khojazada tried to give 
a concise introduction, merely giving an idea how and why the book was com¬ 
posed, and what the rest of the book would be about. ‘Ala’ al-DIn does this too, 
but goes beyond it by providing a more precise idea of how he thinks reason 
and revelation complement each other. In a sense he provides a philosophy of 
religion in his introduction. He actually departs in a rather radical way from 
Ghazall, asserting that disagreement on the issue of God’s knowledge of partic¬ 
ulars does not constitute unbelief ( kufr). 61 

Khojazada also departs from GhazalTs position, but retreats to a more con¬ 
servative position. He states that his intention is first to relate what the philoso¬ 
phers think and what GhazalTs reply is, and then to refute both of them (ubti- 
luha). Khojazada begins his text by saying that reason ( ‘aqL ) and revelation 
( naql ) are congruous, and that searching for knowledge is commendable. 

Khojazada goes on to explain how the sciences are divided up. He follows 
a fairly standard approach, which is close to Ibn SIna’s division; 62 there is 
practical and theoretical knowledge and theoretical knowledge can further be 
divided into three subdivisions. The highest one is Metaphysics, the middle one 
is the Mathematical sciences and the lowest one is Physics. He states that: 

Only two categories of them are connected to our aim of refutation in 
this epistle, namely Physics and Metaphysics. [This is] because oppo¬ 
sition to what is established by the principles of revelation ( al-qawa c id 
al-sh.ar‘iyya) and the dogmas of religion is restricted to them, whereas the 
Middle Science—geometry and arithmetic—is not attached to revelation 
at all. 63 


61 Ghazall, it may be reminded, famously proposed that the philosophers’ denial of three 
ideas—the creation of the world, God’s knowledge of particulars, and bodily resur¬ 
rection—constitutes unbelief. Ghazall, The Incoherence of the Philosophers [= Tahafut al- 
falasifa], ed. and transl. by M.E. Marmura (Provo: Brigham Young University Press, 2000), 
226. 

62 Ibn Sina, “Risala fi aqsam al-‘ulum al-‘aqllya,” Tis'rasa’llfial-hikma wa-al-tabTiyat (Beirut: 
Dar qabis, 1986), 83-94; cf. G.C. Anawati, “Les Divisions des Sciences Intellectuelles d’Avi- 
cenne,’ "mideo 13 (1977): 323-35. 

63 Khojazada, Tahafut (Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-i'lamiyya), 4; Khojazada, Tahafut (ms Beyazid 
Veliyyiiddin 1990), fol. 4b. 
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This expresses a position more conservative than Ghazall’s, who wrote at 
the beginning of his book that he wanted to show “the contradiction of their 
word in matters relating to metaphysics,” 64 not metaphysics and physics. It 
is true that the Tahafut does contain a couple of chapters that are grouped 
under the heading ‘Physics’ ( al-TabTiyyat ), but in the introduction to these 
chapters Ghazall makes clear that “the religious law does not require disputing 
them nor denying them, except in places we will mention.” 65 Further, when 
we consider what Ghazall chose to discuss under this heading (causality and 
the immaterial soul), we see that these are in essence metaphysical problems. 
Khojazada’s blanket condemnation of Physics in his introduction is therefore 
well beyond Ghazali’s original intentions (at least as stated in the introduction 
to the Tahafut). 

‘Ala’ al-Din, on the other hand, did not want to restrict himself merely to 
proving the philosophers’ error. “Rather,” he adds, “we will import some of 
what they have erred in, in the evidence, and if the claim is true, to prove 
those from numerous aspects.” 66 This is because according to him some of the 
claims of the philosophers are true, even though they may not have argued 
for them correctly. He concludes this by saying that “this exaggeration in their 
viewpoints is purely because of blind following ( mujarrad taqlld), not because 
of correct proof.” 67 In short, it is his mission to sort out opinion from truth, 
showing that whenever reason and revelation seem to go against each other, 
at least one of the two is in fact merely an opinion. Citing cases for which 
the philosophers have merely followed earlier philosophers blindly and did 
not give a correct proof for an idea that is in itself correct, he will show the 
correct proof. This idea was also present in Ghazali’s introduction, 68 but was 
less prominent. 

‘Ala’ al-DIn’s introduction is divided into two parts: a preface ( tamhld ) and 
an introduction ( muqaddima ). He discusses the happiness ( sa c ada ) of human¬ 
ity’s knowledge of God and His perfections, and how this can be achieved by 
reflection on His creations ( al-tafakkurfi masniTalihi). He then discusses the 
role of the philosophers in this, and how some of what they do can be good, 
while some of it falls short. He then explains the reason why he wrote the trea¬ 
tise: he received an order from the Sultan to study the Tahafut alfalasifa, and to 
write what he thought of the two methods, Ghazali’s method versus the method 


64 Ghazall, The Incoherence, 3. 

65 Ghazall, The Incoherence, 161. 

66 ‘Ala’ al-DIn TusI, Tahafut, 71. 

67 ‘Ala’ al-DIn TusI, Tahafut, 71. 

68 Ghazall, The Incoherence, 2. 
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of the philosophers, “by way of expanding and favoring ( minjikdt al-tadffwa-l- 
tarjlh), and objecting and correcting.” 69 ‘Ala’ al-Din explains that he will not be 
blindly following ( bi-tarlq al-taqlld) Ghazali, although he will adopt Ghazali’s 
outline and method. He concludes the preface by promising only to put for¬ 
ward what he deems correct and understandable, followed by an invocation to 
God to help him with this. His final words in the preface concern the book as a 
whole. He affirms it is written in twenty chapters, “like the original.” As can be 
seen from the table, this is true in terms of the chapter count, but it is slightly 
misleading with regard to chapter ten. 

‘Ala’ al-Din explains the aim of his book by giving a primer on the conflict 
between reason and revelation. He regards the variety of our different faculties 
of perception as something we should be thankful for, but at the same time 
we need to remain aware that they have their limits. In Ala’ al-Din's words: 
“they fail to reach their fulfillment, for we cannot see everything there is to see, 
nor can we hear everything there is to hear ... [etc.]” 70 This is the same for all 
other faculties, including the intellect; there will always be a bit of doubt left, 
no matter how deeply we think about an issue. Religion is there to help us in 
cases of doubt. In his view, the difference between philosophy and religion is 
threefold. This threefold division is directly taken over from Ghazali’s ‘second 
introduction’ to the Tahafut. 

The first part concerns the application of certain concepts to God, such as 
‘substance’ ( jawhar ), when it is taken to mean ‘that which is self-sufficient’ 
(i qa’im bi-nafsiki), for this concept is only properly applied to possible exis- 
tents. 71 According to Ala’ al-Din, who drew directly from Ghazali’s book, this 
difference is merely of a terminological type and does not constitute a real dif¬ 
ference in meaning ( ma’na ). He therefore did not discuss it. 

Secondly, there are those philosophical judgments that are built upon deci¬ 
sive evidence and which go against the apparent sense ( zawahir) of the Reli¬ 
gious Law. Ala’ al-DIn gives astronomy as an example, just as Ghazali had 
done. 72 Religious conceptions about the sphericity of the heavens and the 
earth, the composition of the heavenly bodies, their motions etc., go against 
scientific judgments. While it is clear that these scientific judgments are based 
upon mathematics and observations, it would be absurd to suggest that two 
contradictoryjudgments are both backed up by decisive evidence. The solution 
‘Ala’ al-DIn proposes is that “the gate of interpretation of the apparent senses 


69 ‘Ala’ al-DIn TusI, Tahafut, 61. 

70 ‘Ala’ al-DIn TusI, Tahafut, 65. 

71 As opposed to God who is the ‘Necessary of Existence' (wajib al-wujud). 

72 Ghazali, The Incoherence, 7. 
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is open.” 73 In this way, a real contradiction does not arise and therefore it will 
also not be the topic of discussion. ‘Ala’ al-Din is in his phrasing more firm and 
direct about the primacy of reason over the apparent meaning of revelation 
than Ghazall. For example, Ghazall does not say immediately this category is 
about rational judgments that go against the apparent meaning of revelation, 
but simply talks of rational judgments. He also does not say that the gate of 
interpretation is open. 

Lastly, there are philosophical judgments that are not backed up by decisive 
evidence. As Ghazall states: 

The third part is one where the dispute pertains to one of the principles 
of religion, such as upholding the doctrine of the world’s origination 
and of the [positive] attributes of the Creator, [or] demonstrating the 
resurrection of bodies, all of which [the philosophers] have denied. It is 
in this topic and its likes, not any other, that one must show the falsity of 
their doctrine. 74 

Although Ala’ al-Din agrees that it is this subject that ought to be discussed, he 
distinguishes two subcategories: 

The first is their judgment that leads them to unbelief due to its conflict 
with what has been decisively established by the Lawgiver, such as the 
judgments on the eternity of the world, or the rejection of bodily resurrec¬ 
tion. Their arguments for these two conclusions and their likes, whatever 
they may bring to it, are weak, whereas the proofs of the Law are decisive 
on them. 

The second is their judgment that does not lead them to unbelief 
due to the absence of the Law’s decisive arguments for the opposite, 
such as their denial of real attributes to God Most High, supposing that 
confirming them would deny [divine] Unity. The letter of the Law, even 
though its apparent indication indicates its confirmation, is susceptible 
to interpretation, just as the statements are interpretable that point to 
the confirmation of a Face and Hand et cetera to Him Most High. This is 
why some religious people agree with them on this [i.e. the issue of the 
attributes of God]. 75 


73 ‘Ala’ al-DIn TusI, Tahajut, 70. 

74 Ghazall, The Incoherence, 7. 

75 ‘Ala’ al-DIn TusI, Tahajut, 70-1. 
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To show how different ‘Ala’ al-DIn’s sub-categorization is, it is worth repeat¬ 
ing here that Ghazali did not shy away from pushing his idea to its logical 
conclusion, stating at the end of his Tahdfut that: 

Pronouncing them infidels is necessary in three questions. [...] The sec¬ 
ond is their statement that God’s knowledge does not encompass the 
temporal particulars among individual [existents]. 76 

In other words, arguing over what is and what is not in agreement with religion 
is not just an intellectual discussion, but ought to have legal ramifications. 
For Ghazali, pronouncing them unbelievers ( takflr ) is necessary on all three 
issues—denial of creation of the world, denial of bodily resurrection, and 
denial of God’s knowledge of particulars. ‘Ala’ al-DIn clearly disagrees on this 
point with Ghazali. This was clear enough for Ibn Kamal Pasha, who points 
it out by saying that “the author of al-Dhukhr did not include in his allegation 
that the philosophers have denied the real attributes of God.” 77 Assuming ‘God’s 
knowledge’ under the umbrella of‘attributes of God’, 78 ‘Ala’ al-DIn sets it aside 
as a subcategory different from the discussion on the eternity or creation of 
the world and the discussion on bodily resurrection. He even adds that some 
religious scholars agree with the philosophers on the attributes of God. To ‘Ala’ 
al-DIn, then, discussion about the attributes of God should not be silenced by 
a legal ruling of unbelief. 

For a fair understanding, however, I should point to the conclusions of both 
Ghazall’s and ‘Ala’ al-DIn’s books. There ‘Ala’ al-DIn openly pronounced the 
philosophers to be unbelievers ( nukaffiruhum ), and not only because their 
denial of the creation of the world and bodily resurrection, but also because 
of their denial of God’s knowledge of particulars. 79 Ghazali, on the flip side, 
asserted in his conclusion that divine attributes is indeed a topic on which 
philosophers should not be judged to be unbelievers: “As regards questions 
other than these three, such as their treatment of the divine attributes and 
their belief in divine unity entailed therein, their doctrine is close to that of 
the Mu'tazila.” 80 


76 Ghazali, The Incoherence, 226. 

77 Ibn Kamal Pasha, Tehafut ha§iya, 26; ms Yazma Bagiflar 5587, fol. 3a. 

78 Which he clearly does at: ‘Ala’ al-DIn Tusi, Tahafut, 266. 

79 Ala’ al-DIn Tusi, Tahafut, 387. 

80 Ghazali, The Incoherence, 226. 
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Nevertheless, ‘Ala’ al-DIn was following Ghazall’s introduction quite closely, 
and his efforts to change the most crucial part of it, the spelling out of those 
subjects that cause philosophers to be unbelievers, remains significant. 


Comparing a Chapter on God’s Knowledge 

In light of these comments on their introductions, a comparative examination 
of a chapter on God’s knowledge will yield a better understanding of all three 
books. This will at the same time help us understand their method of writing. 
Our main means of understanding these chapters will be to draw up structured 
summaries, which not only give a succinct rendering of the argumentation, but 
also lay bare the highly structured nature of these writings. 

Already from a cursory glance over these summaries we notice that the 
Ottoman texts are far more advanced and detailed than Ghazall. I would sug¬ 
gest that although Ghazall’s text was used as a guide to structure their texts, 
it was deemed too simple to engage much with. The discourse as a whole had 
moved far beyond the level it was at in the eleventh century, when Ghazall was 
writing, and both Khojazada and ‘Ala’ al-DIn TusI seem determined not to turn 
back the clock on these discussions but instead bring the discussions of the 
problems that Ghazall includes in his Tahafut to the standards of the fifteenth 
century. 

The most eye-catching exception is the inclusion of certain passages from 
Ghazall’s text by Khojazada, at the end of the chapter. Khojazada cites in 
bullet point style one or two lines from Ghazall’s text and then proceeds to 
criticize it in a rather unforgiving style. Khojazada’s stiff criticism of Ghazall is 
further evidence for the development of the Islamic discourse in between the 
eleventh and the fifteenth century. Judging from the introductions, ‘Ala’ al-DIn 
seemed more appreciative of philosophy whereas Khojazada showed a greater 
determination to refute philosophy’s use in matters pertaining to religious 
dogma. Ghazall’s objective in the Tahafut is exactly to show the weakness of 
philosophy when it meddles in religious matters. We would therefore assume 
that Khojazada is more amicable towards Ghazall’s position than ‘Ala’ al-DIn 
TusI. What I think Khojazada’s lashing out against Ghazall shows, is not that 
Khojazada is actually on the side of the philosophers, but merely that he wants 
to persuade his readers that they ought not to revert to the level of discussion of 
Ghazall’s time, but that they ought to rise to the level of discussion of his own 
(Khojazada’s) time. 

From the structured outlines it becomes clear that both Khojazada and 
‘Ala’ al-DIn TusI wrote highly detailed studies with many layers of objections 
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and responses. In this labyrinth of argumentation, the texts become less and 
less a straightforward argumentation for one or the other position, and more 
and more an exploration of all positions, weighing their strengths and their 
weaknesses. As a result, both chapters from the Ottoman scholars read not so 
much as a theological discussion on what God knows, but more as a philo¬ 
sophical discussion on what knowledge is, with God being merely a test case. 
Put differently, one of the main strengths of the two Ottoman texts is that 
their authors updated the discussions that they find in GhazalTs Tahafut to the 
level of knowledge that was available to them. 81 Elsewhere I have spent con¬ 
siderable effort to understand the construction of the two Ottoman texts on 
a paragraph and sentence level, 82 and what I found was that large stretches 
of their texts are appropriations of texts written by scholars within a cen¬ 
tury before them. To mention the most frequently used scholars we have 
IsfahanI (d. 1348), Ijl (d. 1355), Qutb al-Din RazI (d. 1364), and JurjanI (d. 1413). 
A notable outlier is Fakhr al-Din RazI (d. 1209), of whom various writings 
are utilized by the Ottoman scholars and who lived not one but three cen¬ 
turies before them. Thus, beyond their immediate predecessors, they found 
in Fakhr al-DIn RazI (not Ghazall) an intellectual whose writings they con¬ 
sidered classics, worthy of incorporating in their own texts. Their contempo¬ 
raries who wrote important works already before them, such as Molla Fanari 
(d. 1430) and All QushjI (d. 1474), seem to have not been utilized directly as a 
source, as far as I have been able to establish for the chapters on God’s knowl¬ 
edge. 

The following is a structured summary of Ghazali’s chapter on God’s knowl¬ 
edge (the first chapter out of three). 


Structure of Ghazali’s Chapter Eleven 83 

- Muslims say: That which is willed must necessarily be known to the wilier. 
Everything is known to Him because all [things] are willed by Him. But 
philosophers do not agree on will so neither on knowledge. 


81 Ayman Shihadeh makes a similar comment in his analysis of Khojazada’s sixth chapter, 
saying “[it] appears to be essentially a critical update of the corresponding discussion in 
al-Ghazali’s work.” Cf. Shihadeh, “Khojazada on al-Ghazali’s Criticism ...” 146. 

82 Van Lit, “The Chapters on God’s Knowledge ...”; Van Lit, “Two Ottoman Intellectuals ...”. 

83 Ghazali, The Incoherence, 125-30. 
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1. Proof: God is abstract, i.e. an intellect, and thus knows all intelligibles. 

a. Objection: What is meant by intellect? It cannot mean ‘that which intel¬ 
lectually apprehends others’ for that is the conclusion sought after and 
cannot be accepted as a premise. If it means ‘that which intellectually 
apprehends itself’, then why would it follow that it apprehends others? 
i. Response: because the impediment is matter, of which intelligibles are 
devoid. 

(1) Objection: Perhaps not the only impediment. 

(2) Examples. 

2. Proof: The world is an act of God, therefore He knows it. 

a. Obj ection: Acting is of two kinds: voluntary and natural. Only with volun¬ 
tary acts is knowledge necessary. Since philosophers argue that the world 
follows necessarily from His essence (involuntarily), they cannot claim 
that He knows. 

i. Response: It is exactly His knowledge of the universe that causes it to 
come to be. 

(1) Objection: This is not what the philosophers argue for. 

b. Objection: Only one thing is emanating from God so only one thing is 
known to Him. 

c. Objection: In fact, if He only knows Himself, then other things are better 
than Him for they know, their selves, Him, and others. 

(1) Addition: The only solution is to admit to the temporal creation 
of the World. 

i. Response: Knowledge makes perfect, and God does not need to 
become perfect so He does not need knowledge. 

(1) Objection: This makes knowledge into a deficiency. 

Ghazali’s chapter is easy enough to summarize. He first provides a short state¬ 
ment on what, in his view, is the majority opinion among Muslim scholars on 
the issue of God’s knowledge. The crucial element here is God’s volition, which 
relates this problem back to the problem which receives the most attention in 
the Takafut, namely that of the creation or eternity of the world. According to 
Ghazall, Islamic dogma requires one to accept that the world was created at a 
certain moment, by God’s volition. Ghazall argues here that since any volun¬ 
tary act requires knowledge of the effect, God knows the world and everything 
in it. 

From his studies of philosophical writings, he concludes that philosophers 
propose two ways of arguing that God has knowledge. In the main, he argues 
against the first by saying that it is not a water-tight argument and therefore 
does not necessarily arrive at the desired conclusion, and he argues against the 
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second by pointing out that it relies on whether God has volition or not. It may 
be noted that near the end of both proofs the structured style of writing breaks 
down a bit. 

It should further be noted that some of the objections brought forth against 
the second proof seem also objections against the majority opinion stated at 
the beginning of the chapter. Indeed, when we also consider the other two 
chapters on God’s knowledge, it is clear that Ghazali does not unequivocally 
accept this opinion. Instead, he tinkers with the concept of knowledge. He 
isolates the changing nature of knowledge in the relational aspect knowledge 
has. He argues that unwanted consequences (namely, a God susceptible to 
change) only occur when we think the “relation in knowledge is the reality 
of the essence of knowledge.” 84 In that case, a changing relation “necessitates 
a change in the essence of knowledge.” 85 Instead, Ghazali relegates the role 
of relation in knowledge outside of the essence of knowledge to what he 
calls “pure relation” (idafa mahda ). 86 In such a case, change only happens in 
the relation, but not in the subject. Ghazali argues that “He knows things by 
one knowledge in the eternal past and future, [His] state never changing.” 87 
Although he does not say so himself, it seems to me that this is to be understood 
from the consideration that God is outside of time and therefore has an equal 
relation to every point in time. 88 Relational terms such as ‘will’, ‘is’, and ‘has’ are, 
as such, taken out of the essence of knowledge. For example, because of God’s 
equal relation to every moment in time, the three propositions “Zayd will arrive 
tomorrow,” “Zayd is arriving at the moment,” and “Zayd has arrived yesterday” 
are part of the same, one knowledge of Zayd’s arriving on a specific date. Put 
differently, only for us who are trapped inside the spatial and temporal cosmos 
do relative references (here/there, yesterday/tomorrow, left/right, etc.) make 
sense; for God they simply do not apply. 

When we move on to Khojazada’s chapter, the following structured sum¬ 
mary can be drawn up: 


84 Ghazali, The Incoherence, 138. 

85 Ghazali, The Incoherence, 138. 

86 Ghazali, The Incoherence, 137. 

87 Ghazali, The Incoherence, 139. 

88 Such a point of view can be found in Thomas Aquinas, who explains it with the example of 
the center of a circle being equidistant to all points on its circumference. Cf. W.L. Craig, The 
Problem of Divine Foreknowledge and Future Contingents from Aristotle to Suarez (Leiden: 
Brill, 1988), 116. 
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Structure of Khojazada’s Chapter Thirteen 89 

l. Proof: God is abstract from matter and its concomitants. It is therefore 
suitable to be an intelligible. All intelligibles are suitable to be an intellectual 
apprehender, if they are self-subsistent. 

i. Reason: Intellection is the apprehension of a thing as it is abstract 
from all material aspects. If a thing is already abstract, it will already 
be intelligible. 

ii. Reason: If it is an intelligible, it can be apprehended together with 
another intelligible. And if it is self-subsistent it can intellectually ap¬ 
prehend the other intelligible itself. 

(1) Minor: For if it is an intelligible, it is possible to judge it together 
with another (in an intellect). 

(a) Example: As for example with existence, or unity, etc. 

(2) Major: This judging together constitutes a connection between 
the two, i.e., a connection between two states in a locus. 

(3) If one of the two things is self-subsistent, the connection can 
occur independently (from an intellect). For a connection taken 
absolutely is more general than a connection occurring in an 
intellect. 

(4) This event is then the occurrence of a state in a locus, for the 
self-subsistent thing will be the locus. 

(5) Thus the self-subsistent thing will intellect the other, for this is 
the definition of intellection. 

(6) This is necessary, for otherwise it would only occur anew, and 
occurrence implies matter (but an abstract thing is not connected 
to matter). 

a. Objection to minor: The statement that matter is the only impediment 
is in need of a proof. 

b. Objection to major: It does not follow that a connection needs to occur 
if one of them has external existence. Its mental existence is a condition 
for the suitability of the connection, and mental and external existence 
differ. A proof for the one is not a proof for the other. 

c. Objection: If mental existence would be a condition for the connection 
taken absolutely, a circular argument would occur. 

i. Response: Mental existence as a condition means that the connec¬ 
tion taken absolutely between two intelligibles in an intellect is con- 


89 Khojazada, Takafut (Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-i'lamiyya), 74-80; Khojazada, Takafut (ms Beya- 
zit Veliyyiiddin 1990), foil. 7gb-86a; Khojazada, Thalathafusui, 1-14. 
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ditioned on the mental existence of both of them in the intellect. This 
does not involve a connection between the abstract thing and the 
intellectual apprehender. 

(1) Objection: But then a substance can become an accident. 

ii. Response: There is external existence and mental existence. The spe¬ 
cific relation in a thinker can rely on mental existence without thereby 
being a circular argument. 

(1) Objection: Perhaps it may not rely on it, and it could still be the 
case that it appears together. 

iii. Response: The relation could simply be a concomitant of the quiddity 
of the abstract thing. If not, the possibility of relation either occurs 1) 
with, 2) after, or 3) before the mental relationship. The first two are 
false, because possibility needs to be before actual occurrence. The 
third remains, which must mean it is a concomitant of the quiddity. 
(1) Objection: But it is difficult to conceive quiddity in itself, as we 

think of it in terms of its mental existence, so the relation relying 
on mental existence cannot be ruled out. 

d. Objection: The process of knowledge used here is the occurrence of a 
Form, but the philosophers deny that this is how knowledge works for 
God, so this argumentation cannot be applied to God. 

i. Response: But Ibn SIna uses it in aL-Iskdrdt. 

e. Objection: There are other objections too, but it would be too much to 
mention all. 

2. Proof: God is an abstract, self-subsisting thing. He is therefore present to 
Himself without obscurity. He therefore knows Himself, as this is the defi¬ 
nition of intellection. His essence is a cause for all other things. Knowledge 
of the cause implies knowledge of the effect. Therefore, He knows all other 
things. 

i. Other proof: He knows His essence, and His essence is a principle for 
something other than Him. Because He knows He is a principle, He 
must also know what He is a principle for. By extension, He also knows 
the effects of this effect, and therefore knows all things. 

a. Objection: To be present to something means to stand in a relation, and 
this can only occur when the two things are distinctly different. 

i. Response: The difference is conceptual, which is sufficient. 

(1) Objection: But this is only sufficient in terms of conceptuality, 
not in terms of the things itself. And we were discussing the thing 
itself. 

b. Objection: The concept of intellection is wrong. It could also be a rela¬ 
tional state. 
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c. Objection: Knowledge of the cause does not imply knowledge of the 

effect. 

(1) If they mean: Knowledge of the cause inasmuch as its specific 
essence necessitates knowledge of the effect—as is used in the 
first exposition—then a proof is lacking. 

(2) If they mean: ‘Knowledge of the cause inasmuch as it is a prin¬ 
ciple and cause for the effect’ is a necessity for knowledge of the 
effect, this is wrong. For this is dependent on knowledge of the 
effect, so it cannot be a necessity for it. 

(3) If they mean: ‘Knowledge of the cause inasmuch as it is a cause 
for the effect’ is a requirement for knowledge of the effect (not a 
necessity)—as is used in the second exposition—; a thing being 
a principle is impossible to know itself. Being a principle is rela¬ 
tional, different from the specific essence. Yet they do not say 
that the intellection of that relation implies the intellection of the 
effect. 

i. Response: Just as a perfect cause of a specific essence necessitates a 
specific effect, so knowledge of its reality necessitates knowledge of 
the effect. With the assumption that intellection is as such, ‘being a 
principle’ is present to God Himself, and therefore He has knowledge 
of all others. 

(1) Objection: We know that the external cause itself is necessitating 
the external effect itself, but we do not know that their forms have 
a similar relation. 

d. Objection: We don’t accept that ‘being a principle’ is present to Him. 

i. For ‘being a principle’ does not have existence like the real attributes 
or external things. 

ii. It also does not have mental existence. Otherwise all conceptual and 
negative attributes we have would be known to us. This is not the case. 

3. Proof: Some contemporary scholars argue that knowledge is an absolute 

perfection. And all absolute perfections should hold for God. 

i. Minor: An absolute perfection is perfect in all regards; knowledge 
qualifies for this. 

ii. Major: Absolute perfection for things existing means by applying it 
that the thing does not lack in this regard. It is necessary to apply such 
things to God. 

(1) Reason: All not-impossible things are necessary to Him, for pos¬ 
sibility makes Him less than necessary, and God is the Necessary 
of Existence. 

a. Objection: The definition of absolute perfection is wrong. It should be be 

perfect unrestricted from any sense or aspect. 
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b. Objection: What they say about a ‘contingent aspect’ is ambiguous. 

i. If they mean: A contingent aspect in regards to its existence in itself, it 
is impossible. 

ii. If they mean: A contingent aspect in regards to its accidents, it is 
possible. 

c. Objection: What they say about ‘a multiplicity would occur’ is ambiguous. 

i. If they mean: In regard to His essence, it is impossible. 

ii. If they mean: In regard to conceptions and aspects, it is possible. 

- Remark: The last two proofs involve knowledge of all things, the first proof 
only some things. 

- Citations and paraphrases from GhazalTs Tahafut. Khojazada objects: 

- Objection: The way Ghazall sets out the proof is not in accordance with 
how the philosophers think about it. 

- Objection: Ghazall leaves room for the second proof, by omitting some of 
the premises (that were refuted by Khojazada). 

- Objection: The philosophers do not think that God’s activity is compul¬ 
sory. They rather say that whatever He wants, it happens, and whatever 
He does not want, it does not happen. The problem is that this volition 
is necessarily part of His essence, and not superadded to His knowledge. 
Because it is not superadded they did not prove His knowledge of His voli¬ 
tion. 

- Objection: GhazalTs statement that ‘knowledge of the effects of the effect 
is not admitted’ is true according to the philosophers. But they do not 
argue for His knowledge of His causality, but rather for knowledge of the 
complete cause. (GhazalTs counter-arguments are therefore useless). 

- Objection: GhazalTs example of the stone proves nothing, for the com¬ 
plete cause is not known to the mover and so the complete movement of 
the stone will not be known to the mover. For example, another contribu¬ 
tion to the motion of the stone is the nature of the stone. If one wants to 
take exception to their proof, it should be in their premise that ‘knowledge 
of the cause necessitates knowledge of the effect’. 

Khojazada’s text has followed GhazalTs order only loosely. He chose not to 
begin with the Islamic point of view, but has clearly a much more in-depth 
discussion of the two arguments. He adds another argument, namely the argu¬ 
ment from nobility. Ghazall was not completely silent about this as he speaks 
about it at the end of his chapter, though he fits it in his structure in an entirely 
different way and in a much less developed state. Khojazada finishes his chap¬ 
ter with a discussion of GhazalTs text. 

As mentioned before, Khojazada and Ala’ al-DIn TusI present a rather dense, 
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belabored study of this discussion on how God is able to know (especially 
contingent particulars). As such, it is not immediately clear what their own 
points of view are. For Khojazada, I find two statements to be most clear. The 
first comes at the end of his Chapter Fourteen (on God’s knowledge of Himself). 
There he says: 

The result is that they sometimes first establish that it is necessary that 
God is knowing of something other than Him, consequently establishing 
that it follows from Him being knowing of something other than Him, that 
He is knowing of Himself, as is done in the first argument. And sometimes 
they turn the matter around, first establishing that He is knowing of Him¬ 
self, consequently establishing that it follows from Him being knowing of 
Himself, that He is knowing of something other than Him, as is done in 
the second argument. 90 

Placed at the end of the chapter, introduced by “the result is” ( wa-l-hasil anna- 
hum), this passage is clearly meant as a summary of his foregoing reasoning. 
One could say that this shows that his main purpose was to bring to the surface 
the incoherence of the philosophers’ argumentation. Another way of looking 
at it is that he wishes to show the large number of mutually exclusive episte¬ 
mological inquiries. 

What Khojazada believes to be the correct position on this issue is unclear 
to me. With the absence of a clear, unambiguous statement we need to resort to 
circumstantial evidence. Doing so, I would propose that Khojazada favors the 
concept of knowledge as a bundle of universals, as argued for before him by 
Qutb al-Din Razi. 91 Two reasons indicate this might be Khojazada’s preferred 
view. First, he describes this concept of knowledge at the very beginning of 
the last of the three chapters, somewhat unattached to the rest of the chapter. 
Second, he does not propose any direct objection against this view. This type 
of knowledge is described as follows: 

This does not mean that one knows its universal quiddity only, but that 
one knows too that the universal quiddity is characterized by universal 


90 Khojazada, Tahafut (Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-i'lamiyya), 80; Khojazada, Tahafut (ms Beyazit 
Veliyyiiddin 1990), fol. 86b; Khojazada, Thalathajusiil, 15. 

91 Qutb al-Din Razi, al-Ilahiyat min al-Muhakamat bayna sharhay al-Isharat, ed. by M. Hadi 
Zadeh (Tehran: Mirath-i maktub, 2002), vol. 2, 399-400. It is also how Adamson wishes to 
read Ibn Sina, cf. P. Adamson, ‘‘On Knowledge of Particulars,’ "Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society 105, no. 1 (2005): 257-78. 
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attributes that only come together in the external world in one individual. 
Thus, universal knowledge comes about that corresponds to a particular 
individual commensurate with the external world. 92 

Significantly, after bringing up this concept of knowledge he does not refer to it 
later. It is almost as if he wishes to give a neutral account of the state of the art 
in epistemology, without pushing much for one or the other solution. Given 
his less than assertive, let alone conclusive, tone in these chapters on God’s 
knowledge, the forceful language in his introduction, announcing he would 
be showing the invalidity of the philosophers’ reasoning, needs to be taken 
with a grain of salt. I find support for this evaluation of Khojazada as a neutral 
investigator, showing pros and cons for different positions, in the fact that he 
does not conclude his book with a final evaluation. Ghazall and ‘Ala’ al-Din Tusi 
do this, thereby aligning their whole books with their ultimate motivation, but 
Khojazada simply moves from a detailed discussion of problems dealing with 
bodily resurrection abruptly into a standard invocation of God by which the 
book ends. 

Moving along to ‘Ala’ al-Din TusTs chapter, we may draw up the following 
summary: 


Structure of‘Ala’ al-Din Tusi Chapter Eleven 93 

- Muslims say: Because of His voluntary power, creating all that is, He knows 
all things. 

- Introduction: Philosophers hold four positions: 1) God does not know Him¬ 
self nor others, 2) God does not know Himself, but knows others, 3) God 
knows Himself, but not others, 4) God knows Himself and all other things 
except changeable particulars. 

1. Proof: God is an abstract thing and therefore knows all other abstract things. 

i. Reason: It has been established in a previous chapter that ‘God is an 
abstract thing’. 

ii. Reason: That He ‘therefore knows all other abstract things’ is be¬ 
cause: 


92 Khojazada, Tahafut (Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-i‘lamiyya), 81; Khojazada, Tahafut (ms Beyazit 
Veliyyiiddin 1990), fol. 87a; Khojazada, Thalatha fusui, 16. Compare Qutb al-Din Razi, 
ai-Iiahiyat min al-Muhakamat, vol. 2,399-400. 

93 ‘Ala’ al-Din Tusi, Tahafut, 255-62. 
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(1) All abstract things are devoid of material relations and there¬ 
fore can be intellectually apprehended. 

(2) All intelligibles can be intellectually apprehended together 
with another. 

(a) Example: For example judgments of something together 
with ‘possibility’, ‘existent’, etc. 

(3) ‘Intellectually apprehended together’ means the two intelligi¬ 
bles are joined together in an intellect. 

(4) Thus joining them together is possible in an absolute sense, 
(a) Reason: It is either dependent on the relation in an abso¬ 
lute sense, or on the relation in an intellect. 

(i) Relation dependent on relation in the intellect is 
circular. 

(ii) Relation dependent on relation in an absolute 
sense is possible. 

(5) If one of the two has external existence, being self-subsistent, 
it will intellectually apprehend the connected thing, for this is 
the very definition of intellection. 

(a) Reason: Only in the case of self-subsisting things can a 
connection take place independent of an intellect. 

(6) It will therefore definitely and always intellect it. For otherwise 
new things would occur to it, while occurrence anew is condi¬ 
tioned on matter. 

a. Objection: The proof for God being abstract has been treated of be¬ 
fore. 

b. Objection: ‘That every abstract thing intellects’ is not correct. 

i. Reason: It is not self-evident that matter is the only impediment. 

(1) Example: Humans do not know God, even though He is with¬ 
out matter. 

ii. Reason: It need not be possible for every intelligible to be intellec¬ 
tually apprehended together with another. 

(1) If they mean: All other things, then a proof for the absence of 
the impossibility of the connection is missing. It is impossible 
for them to go through all the possibilities and show it is 
correct to intellectually apprehend them together. 

(2) If they mean: Everything taken as a whole, it is correct. But 
they do not say this, for this is not their objective. 

iii. Reason: Even if they can be intellectually apprehended together, a 

connection between them is not implied. It relies on their definition 

of knowledge, which is not admitted. 
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iv. Reason: It is not admitted that this connection could occur abso¬ 
lutely. Not everything is conditioned in such a way that it is either 
necessary or impossible. All contingents are contingent by them¬ 
selves. 

(1) Possibilities: 1) A connection between two states in a locus. 
2) A connection between a state and a locus. 3) A connection 
between a locus and a state. 

(a) Example: 2) An accident. 3) The species of substances. 

(2) All three are different, and one can act as the other’s condition. 

v. Reason: From the occurrence of a connection in the mental world a 
connection in the external world is not admitted. 

vi. Vice versa, intellection is not admitted only because a connection 
in the external world occurs. 

vii. Reason: Intellectual forms are equally not able to exist on their own 
so they either equally well know each other or equally do not know 
each other. The first is impossible and the second is what we sought. 
(1) Response: Equal in some regard, but surely not in all. So maybe 

other regards make one likelier to know the other. 

(a) Example: Concerning speed and movement. 

viii. Though, surely, abstract things are able to apprehend each other. 

c. Final remark: They give many flawed counter-arguments, which we will 
not discuss here, as not to make it too long. 

2. Proof: If He knows Himself, He knows others. But He knows Himself, so He 
knows others. 

i. Reason: ‘He knows Himself’ because of the proof to be explained in 
the next chapter. 

ii. Reason: ‘He knows others’ because He is the cause for all other 
things, and knowledge of the cause implies knowledge of the effect. 

a. Objection: They argue that only universals are part of His knowledge, 
yet changing particulars are present in the chain of His causality and 
universals are not. 

b. Objection: Knowledge of the cause does not imply knowledge of the 
effect. Then all effects, and all effects of all effects etc., ought to be in¬ 
cluded. This is not the normal use of knowledge. 

i. Response: What is meant is perfect knowledge, that is, knowing all 
aspects that contribute to causality. From this, knowledge of the 
effect necessarily occurs. God knows His essence perfectly, so He 
knows His effects. 

(1) Objection: There is no proper argument for God’s perfect 
knowledge of Himself. 
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c. Objection: The proof that God knows Himself is not correct, as will be 
explained in the next chapter. 

In the case of this chapter on God’s knowledge, ‘Ala’ al-DIn TusI follows Ghaza- 
ll’s structure quite closely, first saying what the Islamic point of view is, then 
discussing the argument from God’s being abstract, then discussing the argu¬ 
ment from God’s being a cause. To this, ‘Ala’ al-DIn only adds an introduction. 
‘Ala’ al-DIn does not forget about the argument from nobility which Khojazada 
discusses, but postpones it until the next chapter. 

‘Ala’ al-DIn, like Khojazada, offers an in-depth discussion of a variety of 
positions. In the chapters on God’s knowledge he does not systematically rule 
out all but one option. What his own position is becomes clear from the 
beginning of the last of the three chapters on God’s knowledge: 

For us, knowledge is the relation itself (nafs idafa) between the knower 
and the known, or an attribute holding a relation. However it may be, 
there is no change in the same manner as mentioned except that relation 
itself. 94 

Indeed, to leave no doubt about it, at the very end of the third chapter, conclud¬ 
ing the entire discussion on God’s knowledge, he reiterates: 

For according to us knowledge is merely a relation or an attribute hold¬ 
ing a relation. The consequences that they speak of only happen in the 
relation. 95 

Clearly then, Ala’ al-DIn TusI is much more explicit about his own opinion than 
Khojazada. ‘Ala’ al-DIn holds the position that knowledge is a relation, which 
can be traced as far back as Fakhr al-DIn Razi. 96 Any changes that happen to the 
object of knowledge only have an effect within that relation, but do not reach 
the subject of knowledge. 


94 ‘Ala’ al-DIn TusI, Takafut, 268. 

95 ‘Ala’ al-DIn TusI, Takafut, 274. 

96 Cf. Fakhr al-DIn Razi, al-Matalib al-’aliya min al-'ilm al-ilahi, ed. by A.M. al-Saqa (Beirut: 
Dar al-kitab al-‘arabl, 1987), vol. 3, 234. 
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Conclusion 

Not only Ibn Rushd and Agostino Nifo were inspired to structure their writings 
around Ghazall’s Takdfut al-falasifa, but also in the Ottoman Empire there 
were a number of intellectuals who wrote commentaries on Ghazall’s book. 
A few references to Khojazada’s commentary have been made in previous 
scholarship, leading us to believe that only Khojazada wrote a commentary. 
We can in fact find references to up to ten authors. The two commentaries 
that set this practice off were the ones by Khojazada and ‘Ala’ al-DIn Tusl. 
They wrote their books upon request by the sultan, who seems to have been 
trying to establish a new, Ottoman intellectual discourse. Khojazada’s book was 
judged to be the better of the two, which may explain why most subsequent 
intellectuals focused their attention on this work. 

When giving the two earliest Ottoman commentaries a closer look, we 
notice that in chapter-structure they follow Ghazall’s book quite closely. Kho¬ 
jazada added three chapters and omitted one. ‘Ala’ al-DIn Tusl changed the 
tone of the chapter titles into a more positive, optimistic one. Rather than using 
words such as ‘refuting’ ( ibtdl ) he prefers words such as ‘explaining’ ( baydn ). 
This is also reflected in their introductions. Both authors stay relatively close 
to the message of Ghazall’s introduction. On one crucial aspect, though, ‘Ala’ 
al-DIn Tusl adapts Ghazall’s position, allowing for more leeway when it comes 
to God’s attributes (including God’s knowledge). 

When, however, we look at the actual content of the chapters, we notice 
that they are not commentaries in the usual sense of the word. They do not 
cite Ghazall’s text in full, but only loosely follow its order of topics. They are 
simply not so much concerned with Ghazall’s actual text. In fact, whenever 
Khojazada does cite Ghazall, it is for the sole purpose of refuting him. Previous 
scholars have suggested that Khojazada included Ibn Rushd’s commentary on 
the Takdfut in his discussions, but this does not seem the case. Indeed, not one 
of the Ottoman commentaries show traces of Ibn Rushd’s commentary. Seeing 
that Khojazada and ‘Ala’ al-DIn Tusl make mostly use of sources which they 
most probably read during their time as students (texts by the likes of JurjanI 
and TaftazanI), I have interpreted their method as an attempt to update the 
discussions that Ghazall broached to the level of knowledge available to them. 
The discourse of the fifteenth century had moved far beyond the level of depth 
and detail than it was in Ghazall’s time; Khojazada’s and ‘Ala’ al-DIn Tusl’s texts 
are a clear testament to this. 

Similarly, the discussions that Khojazada and ‘Ala’ al-DIn Tusl bring forth are 
perhaps not so much about the theological question of what God knows, but 
more about the philosophical question of what knowledge is. Khojazada seems 
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unwilling to give a definitive answer to this question, treating pros and cons of 
various positions without showing personal appreciation for any. He may have 
favored the concept of knowledge as a bundle of universals which, as long as 
the bundle is big enough, only applies to one particular thing. ‘Ala’ al-Din Tusi is 
a lot clearer on his view: he holds that knowledge is the mere relation between 
knower and known. However, as I concluded elsewhere, 97 Khojazada includes 
more material in his chapters and gives a philosophically solid impression, and 
perhaps we ought to find in this aspect the reason for the Ottomans’ preference 
for his text above ‘Ala’ al-Din’s. 

My analysis of their method and intention relies on only the chapters that 
deal with God’s knowledge, and is therefore tentative at best. Much work 
remains to be done; Khojazada’s text is not even properly edited yet. Close 
readings of other parts of their books is another clear desideratum. And even 
then we have only explored the first two texts of a larger phenomenon. I hope 
to have given at least some help for those brave enough to take on these 
challenges. 


97 Van Lit, “The Chapters on God’s Knowledge,” 197. 
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Appendix: List of Commentaries on Tahafut al-falasifa 

I present here a preliminary list of all commentaries known to me. In the 
footnotes I show how their existence is ascertained. In some cases, marked by 
a question mark, I could not find manuscript evidence but I did find references 
to the existence of such a text in bibliographical works. These texts’ existence 
remains doubtful until manuscript evidence of these texts can convincingly 
answer that question in the affirmative. Two titles have been left out because 
I had reason to believe they are not directly connected to GhazalTs Tahafut or 
perhaps they never existed at all. This is the case for a book entitled Tahafut 
al-falasifa by Rawandl (d. 573/1177). RawandTs book is attested by IsmaTl Pasha 
in his Hadlyyat al-’arifin as well by Agha Buzurg who refers to the library of 
the Imam Reza Shrine in Mashhad. 98 However, Agha Buzurg lists it under a 
separate item and since no mention is made of it in the main entry on GhazalTs 
Tahafut in Hajjl Khalifa’s Kashf al-zunun, it seems to be that the names merely 
coincide and that this is not a commentary. Another book that is not included 
in this list is a Tahafut al-falasifa by Naslr al-DIn al-TusI. Agha Buzurg mentions 
it, referring to several libraries. 99 It is also mentioned in Van Dijck’s Iktifa 1 
al-Qunu‘, where (under the entry title ‘Naslr al-DIn ‘All TusT) we read: “to him 
also belongs Kltdb Tahafut al-falasifa (not printed), which is the fourth book of 
the same title.” Van Dijck then relates it back to GhazalTs book. 100 Considering 
the possibility of a misattribution given the close proximity of Naslr al-DIn 
al-TusI’s name with that of ‘Ala’ al-DIn TusI, together with the fact that such 
a book is not accounted for by other bibliographical works, it seems justified to 
leave this title out of the list until examinations of manuscripts can shed more 
light on the issue. 

Note that I have listed IjI’s and Mu’ayyad Zada’s books as glosses on Kho- 
jazada’s book, even though the biographical literature does not specify this. 


98 Isma‘11 Pasha, Hadiyyat al-’arifin (Istanbul: Wakalat al-ma‘arif, 1951), vol. 1, 392; Agha 
Buzurg, al-DharTa ila tasanif al-Shfa (Beirut: Dar al-adwa’, 1983), #2254 = vol. 4, 502. Cf. 
H. Ansari, “Raddiyyah-i Qutb Rawandl bar falasifa BarrasTha-ye tarikhi (blog), January 
20, 2014, http://ansari.kateban.com/entry2040.html, who claims that so far we have not 
seen any manuscripts of this work, further notes that he has not been able to establish 
any influence of the Ghazali’s Tahafut on other, surviving works by Rawandl, but remains 
optimistic about a close connection since Rawandl also engages in critical studies of 
philosophical doctrines. 

99 Agha Buzurg, al-DharTa, #2255 = vol. 4, 502. 

100 E.C. van Dijck and M.A. Biblawi, Iktifa’al-qunu’ (Cairo: Matba'at al-hilal, 1897), 197. 
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Finding and examining manuscript evidence will allow us to come to a final 
answer on their status. 

From this list it should be clear that indeed, next to Ibn Rushd and Agostino 
Nifo, there is an Ottoman line of commentaries on Ghazall’s Tahafut aL-faldsifa. 

Ghazall (d. 505/1111), Tahafut al-falasifa 101 
Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198), Tahafut al-Tahdfut 102 

Agostino Nifo (d. 1545), Destructiones destructlonumAverroys cumAugus- 
tini Niphi de Suessa expositione 103 
Ala’ Al-DIn TusI (d. 887/1482), al-Dhakhlra / Tahafut al-falasifa 104 
Khojazada (d. 893/1488), Tahafut al-hukama’ / Tahafut al-falasifa 103 
? Ma'In al-DIn Ijl (d. 906/1501), Tahafut al-falasifa 100 
? Hakim Shah Qazwln! (d. 928/1521), Hashiya ‘aid al-Tahafut 107 
Ibn Kamal Pasha (d. 940/1534), Hashiya ‘aid al-Tahafut 108 
Qarabagh! (d. 942/1535), Tahafut al-hukama 409 
? Mu’ayyad Zada (d. 970/1562), Sharh Tahafut al-falasifa } 10 
? Nu'I Rum! (d. 1007/1598), Hashiya ‘aid al-Tahdfut 111 
? KuranI (d. 1078/1667), Hashiya ‘aid al-Tahafut 112 
Uskudar! (d. 1149/1736), Talkhls al-Tahdfut 113 


101 E.g. Ghazali, The Incoherence. 

102 E.g. Ibn Rushd, Tahafot at-Tahafot. 

103 A. Nifo, Destructiones destructionum Averroys cum Augustini Niphi de Suessa expositione 
(Venice: Octavianus Scotus, 1497); cf. E. Mahoney, “Nifo, Agostino (c. 1470-1538),” in Rout- 
ledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. by E. Craig (London: Routledge, 1998). 

104 E.g. Ala’ al-DIn TusI, Tahafut. 

105 E.g. Khojazadah, Tahafut al-falasifah (Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-i‘lamiyya, 1303/1884-5). 

106 Hajji Khalifa mentions the book title “Tahafut Main al-DIn” ( Kashf al-zunun, vol. 1, 513), 
and Ismail Pasha lists a certain “Tahafut al-falasifa" under Iji’s name (Hadiyat al-'arifin, 
vol. 2,223). 

107 This gloss is not mentioned by Hajji Khalifa under this name. There is a mention of a 
“Tahafut Hakim Shah” ( Kashf al-zunun, vol. 1, 513). It is identified as a gloss in: E.S. Fani, 
“Hakim §ah el-Kazvini,” in Turkiye Diyanet Vakfi Islam Ansiklopedisi, vol. 15,194-5. 

108 E.g. ms Yazma Baggiflar 5587 (Istanbul: 954 h.), Translation: Ibn Kamal Pasha, Tehafut 
hafcya. 

109 Not mentioned in Tash Kubri Zada, al-Shaqa'iq, 395, but see e.g. ms Hasan Husnu Pa§a 787 
(Istanbul: 959 h.), Translation: Guzel, Karabagi ve Tehafut'ii. 

110 Ismail Pasha, Hadiyat al-'arifin, vol. 1,642; M. Muhibbi, Khulasat al-athar (Beirut: Makta- 
bat Khayyat, 1966), vol. 6,223. 

111 Ismail Pasha, Hadiyat al- ‘arifin, vol. 2,531; Muhibbi, Kh ulasat al-athar, vol. 4,475. 

112 Ismail Pasha, Hadiyat al- 'arifin, vol. 2,291. 

113 Ismail Pasha, Hadiyat al-'arifin, vol. 2, 323. It is mentioned by Bouyges (under the name 
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